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IS SOME ONE YOU KNOW OUT OF THIS PICTURE? 


A happy gathering for all but one! She, too. could enter 
into the fun if she could only understand the lively 
But she has a hearing loss she won't have 





: \ conversation. 

ff Be sce tess — corrected. 
Do you know some one isolated from social life by an 
\ uncorrected loss of hearing? Help her by encouraging her 
to buy and wear—a hearing aid. Not just any hearing aid, 
of course, but one fitted to her individual pattern of hear- 
ing loss as shown by an audiometric test. Suggest a 

SONOTONE, 

There are SONOTONE offices in over 400 towns and cities 
in the United States. Each one has a hearing Consultant 
trained to select and fit the hearing aid which best suits 
each pattern of loss. And there are over 300 possible com- 
binations of carefully selected elements from which to pro- 
\ duce this individual hearing aid. 
~ The service of the Sonorone Consultant continues help- 

) 
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fully after the hearing aid has been bought. He teaches the 
user to adjust the new instrument, helps solve any prob- 
lems which arise. And should repairs be needed, there is 
no waiting: an exchange of instrument is made imme- 
diately. 


For a heloful booklet on hearing aids fill out the coupon below. 
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Fy t ' 
Cx 1: SONOTONE 1 
$ eee Pleace send me a copy of “Some Ques : 
t Dept. V-92 tiens You Will Want Answered Before ; 
’ Elmsford, New Y« k Buying a Hearing Aid!” 1 
1 
COUNCIL ON : , 
PHYSICAL MEDICINE ' rf 1 
and REHABILITATION , NAME ; 
‘ 1 
1 STREET ‘ 
SONOTONE hearing aids are ’ . 
on the list of AMA Council ' CITY STATE ; 
accepted devices ae sere er ee ee te ee ee 
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Coming Soon! 


“STORIES AND GAMES 
FOR EASY 
LIPREADING PRACTICE” 


By 
ROSE V. FEILBACH 


$2.50 


100 new and delightful 
anecdotes and exercises 


Order Now! 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 














REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR DEAF 
CHILDREN, INC. 
Speech and Lipreading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, which offers many educational 
advantages. Address: 
MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 

The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 
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Changes at the Volta Bureau 


In January of this year the Board 
of Directors of the Volta Speech As- 
sociation for the Deaf, accepting the 
annual report of Miss Josephine B. 
Timberlake, Executive Secretary of 
the organization, granted her re- 
quest that she be relieved of her ad- 
ministrative duties and be permitted 
to work on a half-time basis, begin- 
ning July 1. ‘The de- 
tails of the changes in- 
volved were left to a 
committee, and an an- 
nouncement of the 
action taken was sent 
by President O’Con- 
nor to members of the 
various Boards of the 
Association early in 
July. 

‘The announcement 
stated that it had not 
yet been possible to 
work out a perma- 
nent plan for the ex- 
ecutive secretaryship, 
but that in the meantime Miss Min- 
nie M. Hill had consented to direct 
the affairs of the office at least until 
the end of the current year. Dr. 
O’Connor stressed the cooperative 
spirit shown by Miss Hill, her deep 
interest in the work of the Volta 
Speech Association, and the Board's 
appreciation of her willingness to 
serve as Acting Executive Secretary 
during the transition period. 
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MINNIE M. HILL 


Miss Hill, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Maryland and a former 
President of the Washington Hear- 
ing Society, has been a member of 
the staff at Headquarters since 1948, 
giving efhicient service in many dif- 
ferent capacities, especially as Ad- 
vertising Manager of the VoLTA RE- 
view. She has the friendship and the 
whole - hearted — sup- 
port of her co-work- 
ers, as well as of many 
persons whom she has 
met or corresponded 
with during the last 
four years. 

The retirement of 
Mrs. Laura Stovel, for 
many years one of the 
most valued members 
of the Headquarters 
staff, was announced 
at the Association 
Meeting in Boston 
and became effective 
July 1. Many tributes 
were paid to Mrs. Stovel’s outstand- 
ing contributions to the work of the 
organization, and she was presented 
with a gift for use on her trip to Eu- 
rope this summer. 

For the present, the editorship of 
the Votta Review will remain in 
the hands of Miss Timberlake, who 
is grateful for many, many favors 
from readers and will always wel- 
come articles or suggestions. 


The Volta Review 
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TWO SCRAPBOOKS 


By JANE MERCHANT 


E children had a scrapbook, when 

I was very small, that our Grand- 

ma Merchant had made. It con- 
tained bright-colored pictures of peacocks 
from the labels of cold cream jars, and sets 
of the bird pictures that used to be given 
away with baking soda, and dramatic illus- 
trations from magazines over which | 
would pore, trying to make up stories to 
fit the pictures. It was a very particular 
treasure of ours, that scrapbook, and it 
served to brighten many a rainy day. It 
also served, later on, as an incentive to me 
to make a scrapbook for a small cousin. 
since | had early absorbed from my mother 
the idea that doing things for other people 
is the happiest way of spending one’s time, 
and that, since I had received pleasure 
from the scrapbook Grandma had made for 
us, | naturally ought to give my small 
cousin pleasure by making a scrapbook for 
him. 

It was while I was making that scrap- 
book that I first heard Mother voice the 
creed by which she lives and which uncon- 
sciously became my own. I had requested 
“store bought” paste instead of the flour 
and water paste Mother always stirred up 
for my creations, and she replied, 

“Oh, Grandma didn’t have anything like 
that. She just used what she had.” 

It wasn’t till a long time afterwards that 
I realized how perfectly those words fitted 
not only Grandma Merchant but Mother 
herself. Some people might have thought 
she had little to use but trouble, as the wife 
of a hard-working, hard-pressed dairy 
farmer on a small rocky farm in East Ten- 
hessee, with three active healthy children 
to feed and clothe and educate on little a 
year. That would have been difficult 
enough, but there was also I, the baby. the 
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one who was always breaking my bones 
for no good reason and having to be sus- 
pended by my heels from the ceiling while 
they knit, to the accompaniment of endless 
doctor’s bills. Merely banging my elbow 
against the arm of my wheelchair, or being 
lifted from wheelchair to bed, would, and 
sometimes did, cause a fracture. 

But the idea that she had nothing but 
trouble never, I’m sure, occurred to 
Mother, and she certainly never let it oc- 
cur to me. She had no acquaintance with 
child psychology, or the latest techniques 
of dealing with handicapped children, but 
she had an unlimited supply of common 
sense and love, which she used to the full- 
est. I don’t remember often feeling sorry 
for myself because I couldn’t go to school, 
and run and play as the other children did. 
I was different from them, that was all; it 
was nothing to worry about. I studied at 
home and learned reading and writing, at 
least; the united efforts of the entire family 
availed nothing when it came to teaching 
me more of arithmetic than addition and 
subtraction, for I was abysmally uninter- 
ested in numbers, and still am. 

I was interested in other things, though; 
in going on the milk route with Daddy, 
when I wasn’t hanging up by my heels, 
knitting (I did a great deal of knitting with 
my legs before I learned to do it with my 
hands! ), and in reading everything I could 
lay eves on, from the Bobbsey Twins to 
Hamlet, and in playing Rook and Crokinole 
with my brother and sisters, and in doing 
all the jobs which Mother, who had never 
heard then of occupational therapy, found 
to make me feel useful and needed. There 
were peas for me to shell and beans to 
string, and dishtowels made of feed sacks to 


hem. cushion covers and bureau scarves 








to embroider in simple stitches, and peach 


halves to cold-pack into glass jars for can- 


ning. My hands were small enough to reach 
down into the jars and place the peach 
halves exactly right. and Mother somehow 


LOOK BEFORE YOU LEAP, or, 
HE WHO HESITATES IS LOST* 


The world is full of good advice 
To spur us on to victory 
In sayings pithy and concise 
And flatly contradictory. 
Jane MERCHANT 


made me feel that having small hands was 
a most remarkable accomplishment! 

Ill never know how much extra time and 
thought it took Mother, in her always 
rushed and crowded days, to let me do 
these small jobs of helping. But I think of 
it when I am told of modern mothers who 
let their husky children grow up knowing 
how to do almost nothing with their hands. 
merely because it’s easier and simpler to do 
things themselves than to teach the chil- 
dren how. Who is really handicapped. | 
wonder. those children or I? 


DISPENSABLE* 
Whoever has resigned 
Himself to fate, will find 
Fate, without hesitation, 
Accepts his resignation. 
Jane MERCHANT 


Even after | became permanently bed- 
fast. at thirteen, and was flat on my back 
for several years, my grandmother taught 
me to knit on wooden needles she whittled 
out of sticks, and [ knitted a pair of bed- 
socks for Daddy ( which he wore valiantly ). 
using yarn from a worn-out sweater and 
needles Mother made from pieces of wire 
sharpened at both ends. There wasn't 
money for occupations and amusements on 
an East Tennessee hill farm in the depres- 
sion years. but there was the doctrine of 
using what you've got and Mother’s in- 
variable reply, when one of us protested 
that we couldn’t do something: 

“Cant never did do nothing.” 


Reprinted by special permission of the Saturday 
Evening Post, copyright by the Curtis Publishing Co 
1946 (Look Before You Leap), 1948 (Dispensable 
1952 (Natural Reaction). 

tReprinted from the Christian Home, by permission 
Copyright 1951. 
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By the time I was seventeen, and had 
been pronounced incurable by the best bone 
specialist available to us, the doctrine of 
using what you've got was so thoroughly 
ingrained that I decided to become a 
writer—preferably of best-sellers, since | 
wanted intensely to earn money and do 
something for Mother and Dad instead of 
their always doing things for me. But it 
was, as I slowly began to realize, a rather 
preposterous ambition for someone who 
had spent most of her life in bed, had never 
attended school, had no access to libraries, 
and had been cut off even from most of the 
family life about her by faulty hearing, 
“I'll just do the best I can with what I've 
got.” I told myself, unconsciously para- 


SAME OLD STORY? 
When people read me like a book, 
Though their perusal’s brief 
I wish I could, before they look, 
Turn over a new leaf. 
JANE MERCHANT 


phrasing Mother. “And not worry about 
what I haven’t got.” But as far as writing 
was concerned, I spent a great deal more 
time in worrying about what I didn’t have 
than in using what I had. Time after time 
I tore up all my attempts—salvaging a few 
poems, on second thought—and. decided | 
had better spend my time doing Red Cross 
knitting and crocheting baby bootees, bibs. 
and sacques to sell. 

Trying to write was especially discourag- 
ing because my hearing began to grow pro- 


NATURAL REACTION* 


Now there are doubtless many who would say 

With hearty self-assurance that I should 

Confront this dull rheumatic-looking day 

As if it were the ultimate of good. 

But since I can’t be always altogether 

Blithesome and joyous, I prefer to be 

Sad on a day of dreary, doleful weather. 

Rather than on one meant for gaiety. 

When nature plans a day for gloom, I use it, 

Feeling it most unnatural to refuse it. 
—Jane H. MERCHANT 


gressively worse. so that I became first un- 
able to hear loud speech. then unable to 
hear the radio, which had opened new 
worlds to me, and then, at twenty-three, un- 
able to hear anything at all. No one who 
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“I BECAME PERMANENTLY 


has experienced the loss of hearing need 
be told that this was more difficult for me 
to accept than the inability to walk. I had 
never been able to walk, but I had been 
able to hear, at least a little, and I had al- 
wavs hoped, wistfully reading advertise- 
ments for hearing aids, that some day one 
would be invented that would enable me 
really to hear, as I never had, all the family 
conversation and laughter. And if I could 
listen in on the family get-togethers, | 
thought, instead of merely being there and 
watching, | might have something to write 
about. 

But the hearing aid hasn’t been invented 
that will do me any good. I have managed 
to learn a little lipreading. from necessity, 
and what I can’t get by lipreading family 
and friends write, patiently, on “magic 
slates.” | hope every deaf person who can’t 
use lipreading or hearing aids knows about 
magic slates, the carbon-backed slates, used 
mostly as toys for children, from which the 
writing disappears when the transparent top 
sheets are lifted, and which can be used 
over and over again. They are a great 
saving of paper and pencils, and are pleas- 
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Skeet Tallent Studios 


BEDFAST AT THIRTEEN.” 


urably smooth-writing, once they ve been 
broken in a bit; and most people seem to 
enjoy “pulling up” what they ve written, 
so that using them for conversation be- 
comes a sort of game. Also, people feel 
free to express themselves much more fully 
on a slate that can be instantly “wiped 
clean” merely by lifting a film, than on the 
more permanent medium of paper. I keep 
one on my bedside table at all times, and 
a supply of about six on hand for the twice- 
weekly visits of my best friend, a librarian 
whose beautiful patience in talking with me 
via slate, without seeming to find it at all 
inconvenient or burdensome, has proved to 
me that even being bedfast and entirely 
deaf needn’t shut one out from the world 
of friendship. 

So one doesn’t have to have hearing aids 
after all, It was when | 
was (secretly; with 


I’ve discovered. 
most despair 

Mother around, a person can't admit feel- 
ing despairing;) over the queer unreality 
of a soundless world. that the Progressive 
Farmer, the South’s foremost rural maga- 
en- 


in 


zine, announced a poetry contest. | 


(See “Scrapbooks,” page 338) 
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AND NOW WE ARE REAPING 
By Mrs. R. H. Mater 


HESE are the words which my daugh- 

ter’s teacher wrote on her last report 
card: “It is a privilege to work with Lou- 
ise.” In spite of her handicap she is al- 
ways responsive, happy and interested in 
all that goes on. She eagerly volunteers 
whenever the opportunity is given, and is 
never selfconscious.” 

Is there a parent who would not be 
proud to read such words of praise? My 
pride in Louise is heightened by the fact 
that she is deaf. She is a child who has 
managed to succeed in a world of normally 
hearing children. Her road to success was 
not without its pitfalls. We, her parents, 
were faced with all of the discouragement 
that continually presents itself to the par- 
ents of deaf children. 

Our story began as countless others have 
begun. It was not till Louise was eighteen 
months old that we realized her little world 
was restricted to things she could see and 
touch. She had heard none of the words 
of endearment showered on her or the quiet 
hushing of inconsiderate guests unmindful 
of a sleeping baby. The ear specialist who 
examined our child confirmed the fears we 
had not dared to express audibly. “Your 
child is deaf.” Not content with this diag- 
nosis we took Louise to another specialist. 
The answer was the same, “There is noth- 
ing that can be done. Your child is deaf.” 
Such a simple statement, final and irrevoca- 
ble! Only now do I realize how wrong. 
how terribly wrong they were. So much 
can be done. The human will is a force 
not to be lightly discarded. 

We began to teach Louise the things 
that the normal child does without con- 
scious thought or instruction. She could 
not imitate words which she could not hear 
but we spoke to her constantly, teaching 
her to watch our faces and the movement 
of our lips. 

We enrolled Louise ‘in a school for the 
deaf when she was four years old. When 
she was five and a half we took her to a 
teacher specializing in auditory training. 


*Louise was the subject of the article, “Training 
the Hearing of a Young Child” by Mary Wood 
Whitehurst, in THE VOLTA REVIEW, May 1947 
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During that entire summer this teacher 
worked with Louise for a half hour daily, 
Before the end of the summer she recom- 
mended that we purchase a hearing aid for 
Louise, and so the auditory training lessons 
continued. Louise progressed from identi- 
fying groups of single objects with hearing 
alone to identifying simple sentences. The 
training was long and often discouraging, 
but the slightest progress was received with 
elation. After some months of “breaking 
in” the hearing aid, Louise began to wear 
it continuously, and as a result of this con- 
stant exposure to sound her speech and 
language showed amazing improvement. 

By the time Louise was eight years old 
her progress in speech, lipreading, lan- 
guage comprehension, and auditory train- 
ing was so advanced that we decided to 
transfer her from the school for the deaf 
to a private school attended by normally 
hearing children. This decision was not 
made without grave misgivings of possible 
consequences. Louise would no longer have 
the special help in language, speech, and 
lipreading that she had been receiving at 
school. We had no way of knowing if she 
would succeed. We realized the terrific 
burden the move would place on her, the 
adjustment to a new group of children and 
the added hours of study at home. But we 
felt it would be worth it, and so it was. 

Louise is now eleven years old. For the 
past five and a half years she has continued 
her tri-weekly auditory training lessons. 
The results have been amazing. Despite 
the fact that Louise’s audiograms during 
the last three years when she has had re- 
current attacks of allergic sinusitis have 
never indicated hearing above the 90 deci- 
bel loss level, she is now able to carry on 
limited telephone conversations with famil- 
lar voices, 

Not long ago we purchased a piano and 
Louise is now taking lessons. Her teacher 
tells us that she has an uncanny sense of 
rhythm and really excellent finger dexter- 
ity. More than often she senses her own 
tonal mistakes, whether through that well- 
trained fragment of hearing or some sixth 


(See “Reaping,” page 336) 
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AN EDUCATIONAL FILM OF RARE DISTINCTION 


EVERAL 


years 


this country and 


baby’s deafness, it 
follows the educa- 
tional development 
of deaf children 
from the first steps 
in the parents’ train- 
ing to the gradua- 
tion of a class from 
vocational school. 
Scientific testing, 
modern teaching, 
love and understand- 
ing are combined in 
successive steps to- 
ward speech lipread- 
ing, and adjustment 
to the hearing world. 


USING A FRAGMENT OF HEARING 
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ago, 

School for the Deaf, New York, issued 
an educational film called “Eyes That 
Hear.” Shown to thousands of people in 
many 
has had a marked effect on public under- 
standing of the handicap of deafness. Now 
it has been superseded. 

The new film, which not only takes the 
place of “Eyes That Hear” but goes far 
beyond it. is called “That the Deaf May 
Speak.” Running 42 minutes, with sound 
and in full color, it tells a beautiful, dra- 
matic, and touching story, suitable for any 
audience and all age groups. 
with a mother’s first discovery 


the Lexington 






































others, that film 





Beginning 


of her 


IMPROVING SPEECH 


In presenting these 
films, made possible 
by the Lester E. Hof- 
heimer Foundation, 
the Lexington 
School is following 
a careful plan for 
the documentary 
follow-up of a group 
of children over a 
period of ten or 
twelve years. 

Every year, or 
perhaps every other 
year, an additional 
footage of film will 
be taken of pupils who appeared in the origi- 
nal film. The total will finally constitute an 
additional complete motion picture, and 
will show what has happened to some of 
these children during and at the end of 
their school careers. It would be hard to 
think of a more practical contribution to 
the history of the education of the deaf, 
and the Lexington School deserves the 
appreciation of all who are interested in 
education and the provision of opportuni- 
ties for the handicapped. 

The generosity of Mr. Rafael Martinez 
Dominguez, a Puerto Rican gentleman 


: FUN WITH LIPREADING 


(See “Film,” page 336) 
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MOLLY MATHER’S MAILBOX 


months of silence 

enforced VoLta Re- 
VIEW s summer vacation, I have had a va- 
riety of experiences. | have lived through 
an earthquake and a scavenger hunt. | 
have acquired an electric typewriter. | 
have spent three happy days in San Fran- 
have met and talked with Tad 
Chapman. a very wonderful deaf and blind 
young man who lives in San Gabriel. Cali- 
fornia. All of these events were enlivening 
and very enlightening. 


LURING. the 


on me by the 


two 


cisco. | 


The earthquake was not. my first one. 
Nine years of residence, divided between 
the northern and southern sections of Cal- 
ifornia, have set me in the path of several 
earth tremors; but this was undoubtedly 
the worst I had known, and I must go ou 
record as stating that it is like nothing 
else on this earth or out of it. It is one 
thing that happens to you over which you 
have absolutely no control, and about which 
you can do absolutely nothing. You just 
sit tight and wait for it to stop. Oh, of 
course, some of my acquaintances tried to 
do something about it. My _ nextdoor 
neighbor, for instance, got up, put her best 
fur coat on top of her nightgown, packed 
all her valuable papers and her jewels in 
a brief case, and went out into the street. 
Others stood carefully in doorways, on the 
theory that a doorway is the safest place 
to be during an earthquake. 

As for me, I stayed in bed, analyzing 
my sensations and wishing they would 
stop. Nothing in life, not desire for life 
itself. would have induced me to walk 
across that rocking floor. The thing start- 
ed with a series of thumps that woke me 
out of a sound sleep. They felt as if some- 
body were pounding on the side of the 
house near my bed. I sat up with a start. 
thinking something terrible had happened 
and that someone was pounding on the 
front door of my apartment. Then the bed 
began to rock from side to side, like a boat 
in a stormy sea, and | knew it was an 
earthquake. My mind went thus: “This 
cannot possibly be. Well, here it is. There 
is nothing you can do about it except wait 
and pray. Presently the earth grew still 
and stable once more. 

The shake had the effect on some per- 
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sons that seasickness has, and several | 
knew were quite ill afterwards. The ex. 
perience provided a practically endless top. 
ic of conversation, especially for the visi- 
tors who happened to be in town that 


week. 
A Seavenger Hunt 


\s for the scavenger hunt, unlike the 
earthquake, it was my first one. I had 
read for years about this form of enter- 
tainment. devised. I believe, by that queen 
of party givers, Elsa Maxwell, but I had 
never been invited to participate in one. | 
found it most exhilarating, and heartily 
recommend it as a pastime the hard of 
hearing may share with the normally hear. 
ing on almost equal terms. Provided, thal 
is. both hearing and non-hearing have not 
yet decided to put away childish things. 

About thirty-five grownups assembled to 
participate in the enterprise. and all of 
them threw themselves into it with vim, 
vigor and vitality. We were divided into 
parties of five, with a car for each party, 
and were given exactly two hours to go out 
and find and bring back the following: 

A back-dated license plate. 

A three-sided bottle—empty. 

A policeman’s signature and badge 

number on the slip of one of the la- 

dies in the party. 

1. A used airplane ticket. 

5. A sand crab. 

6. A Coca-cola bottle from out of the 
state. 

7. A Canadian or Mexican coin. 

8. A road map of the state of Rhode 

Island. 
9. A group picture of your party. 
10. A worm. 


WN 


11. A nude woman. 

12. A false finger nail. 

13. A pair of bloomers. 

14. A pair of falsies. 

15. A burned-out 100-watt light bulb. 
16. A lamp shade with tassels. 

17. A copy of the Blue Boy. 

18. A_ beagle. 

19. A eat tail. 


20. A Petty Girl calendar. 
21. A pair of hip boots. 
22. A traffic ticket. 

23. Turkish Delight. 
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24. A pair of chopsticks. 
25. A candied sweet potato. 

20. An unbroken 3-foot piece of cooked 
spaghetti. 

27. A hollow egg-shell (unbroken). 

28. The heel of a shoe. 

29. The year the cornerstone was laid at 
the International Airport in Los An- 
geles. 

There were three women and two men 
in the car I shared, and all of them were 
keen on the scent. We drove from the air- 
port to the ocean, visiting the homes of 
three individuals in the party, and collect- 
ing items along the way. While the host 
in one home was collecting a back-dated 
license plate, a used airplane ticket, a Coca- 
cola bottle from another state and a road 
map of Rhode Island, I blew out an egg- 
shell as we used to do Easter eggs in my 
youth. We dug in three gardens before we 
found a worm, and we visited three seafood 
palaces with aquariums in them before we 
collected a sand crab. A member of our 
group who had been in China produced a 
false finger nail and a pair of chop sticks. 
and somebody located a used 100-watt bulb. 
The driver of our car had received a traffic 
ticket the previous day, and that came in 
very handy. I had a copy of the Blue Boy 
at home, but we did not have time to go 
after it, and I made up for this by getting 
a policeman to sign my slip. He was sitting 
in a prowl car by the curb, writing a report 
on a paper fastened to a board with a clip 
at the top. One of the men of our party 
showed him our list of requirements and 
asked him if he would sign my slip. “How 
shall I do it?” asked the policeman calmly. 
I simply lifted up the edge of my slip, put 
it over the board on his lap, and he wrote 
his name on it—with an indelible pencil. 
as it happened, so I still have his signature 
and badge number on one of my slips: 
“No. 3, Culver City.” 

We found a lot of other things, too, and 
although we did not collect everything on 
the list. we had more than anybody, and 
received first prize. It was a great deal of 
fun altogether. 


I.B.M. Executive 


The electric typewriter accomplishes one 
of my announced purposes in life. The next 
one now is a trip around the world to 
visit all the people engaged in work for the 
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hard of hearing and the deaf with whom | 
have corresponded in recent years. ‘The 
electric typewriter brings them all nearer, 
as I can write faster and better looking let- 
ters on it. To those who are not familiar 
with electric typewriters, I hasten to ex- 
plain that it doesn’t do the whole job of 
typing automatically. You still have to hit 
the keys, and you still have to do some 
thinking. The machine will not think for 
you. In fact, that word THINK is the 
motto of the International Business Ma- 
chines Company who made my typewriter. 
All through the IBM offices and salesrooms 
throughout the country, that motto THINK 
appears and reappears on the walls. The 
young man who came out to adjust my 
machine had a_ pocket portfolio with 
THINK emblazoned inside the cover. 

You have to keep on thinking, not only 
about what you plan to say, but about the 
typewriter, or it will do things you don't 
expect it to do. The beauty of it is that you 
use a very light touch—practically a feather 
weight will make a key strike, and when 
vou want to return the carriage you push 
another key, very lightly, and it reverses 
and spaces automatically. Once you get 
used to all the gadgets, it is very easy and 
delightful to run, and it makes beautiful 
work, as clear as print. But I submit that 
nobody but an expert typist should meddle 
with an electric. 

* % % 

Next to New York, San Francisco will 
always be the city of my heart. And as for 
Tad Chapman, watching him read lips is 
like observing one of the seven wonders of 
the world. But both of those stories will 
have to wait for another time. 


A Letter from Yugoslavia 


And while we are speaking of wonderful 
people, here is a young man in Yugoslavia 
who also merits that designation. He wrote 
in the first place to inquire as to the best 
method of educating a small cousin who 
had lost her hearing at the age of seven. 
Then it turned out that he himself had 
been completely deaf since he was twelve 
years old. His letter reveals extraordinary 
ability: 

Dear Madam: 

Thank you very much for your letter. 
Your advises regarding the education of 
my uncle’s little girl will undoubtedly be 
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much useful. I translated immediately this 
letter and sent a copy to my uncle, who 
does not live in this village where I am. 
Surely he will be much pleased and thank- 
ful for it. 

The little girl had not attended the school 
before her illness. When it was remarked 
that she is losing her hearing, she was taken 
away from the hospital and her parents 
taught her to read and write, so that she 
can read today. Certainly, your advise for 
reading aloud will be considered and ap- 
preciated in her further education. 

She will be induced to sing, too. Prob- 
ably she will do this gladly, for I know that 
remembering the melodies from the past 
days give to deafened ones a great pleasure. 
I remember perfectly all songs of my child- 
ish age. although I am deaf over 12 years. 

Little Blanca, for that is the name of the 
girl, is a very “enfant terrible.” always in 
action and with unsatiable curiosity. There 
cannot exist any fear that she will stop 
talking: she asks explanations of every- 
thing. She have not peace till she knows 
what the others laugh at or talk about in 
an animated conversation. She is very so- 
ciable and communicative, well acquainted 
with all neighbors. Her parents will take 
care that she conserves her actual commu- 
nicability with the hearing world. I con- 
fess that the greatest damage to a deaf is 
to be cut off from the society, and this 
makes him timid and asocial, and that’s a 
terrible burden to him through the life. 

I am much flattered on your opinion 
about my English; although I am sure that 
you are a very indulgent judge. Really, my 
knowledge of your language is still not a 
good one. Of course, | was only 11 years 
old, and then I knew only our own Croa- 
tian language. Deafness inspired me to a 
great love for books, and although I was 
not able to attend any school, I tried to ac- 
quire with self education some knowledge. 
I had a special inclination for languages, 
so I learned first Italian, French and Es- 
peranto, and finally, in last year, English. 
However, the study of languages is acces- 
sory in my learning, and now I am pre- 
paring myself, after my every day work 
as a clerk, to do exams in gymnasy. 

My ability as a lipreader is extremely 
low. I can comprehend some everyday 
phrases, but I am absolutely unable to fol- 
low a conversation without help of a pen- 
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cil or manual alphabet. When [ lost my 
hearing I had intention to attend a school 
for deaf mutes, but the war and annexa. 
tion of our island to Italy impeded me to 
do this. My parents and myself had not 
any conceiving about how to make a home 
training, so I had no instruction in lip. 
reading during the first five years of my 
deafness. Even more, I was isolated from 
the hearing world. In 1945-46, I attended 
during three months the lessons in a school 
for deaf and dumb. The success was not 
satisfying. It was an unsistematical train- 
ing. consisting only of this, that | was pres- 
ent every day for two hours in the class 
of ordinary deaf and dumb pupils. There 
| was able to follow conversation among 
the teacher and pupils, because it used to 
be talked in a manner accessible to the 
pupils, whose knowledge of the language 
was only elementary. For me, it was need- 
ed a more complex and sistematic training, 
adapted to my good knowledge of the lan- 
guage, but unfortunately there are not in 
our country schools or lipreading courses 
for the deaf who are not dumb. 
| must confess that I had a wrong con- 
ception about the lipreading, thinking it 
was an ability who can be taught with 
theoretical norms. So I never tried to 
make a home training, thinking a school 
was needed. However, recently I received 
some printings on deafness, copies of the 
British Silent World, and Lip Reading by 
Burchett, so I try now to study lipreading 
at home. | cannot always induce my friends 
to speak to me instead to write or use the 
manual alphabet. We are both, myself and 
the speakers, often impatient and nervous. 
During the last time I have made many 
efforts to acquire foreign literature on deaf- 
ness. We have nothing in our language. | 
am happy that I shall receive from U.S.A. 
a good book, Hearing and Deajness by Dr. 
Hallowell Davis. I had seen also a copy of 
your interesting VoLTA Review and I tried 
to make subscription, but without success. 
Many salutations and many good wishes. 
ANDRIJA ZIC 
Punat 38 
Otok KRK 


Yugoslavia 


It is impossible to read a letter like that 
and not wish tremendously to help the 
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USES OF THE FLANNELGRAPH 


By Marsorte McLAucH Lin 





“THE CHILDREN JUST LOVE IT” 


AVE you discovered the effectiveness 
of the flannelgraph as a supplementary 
aid to teaching little deaf children? 

Of the various visual aids available, the 
flannelgraph is the simplest and most in- 
expensive. One needs, first, a large ply- 
wood board covered with flannel or suede 
cloth. (An old suede card table cover 
would do very nicely; you can brush the 
nap.) The necessary pictures may be ob- 
tained from magazines or from books from 
the 5 and 10 cent stores. They require only 
small bits of flannel pasted on their backs 
to make them adhere to the flannel board. 
Flannelgraph pictures then can be adjusted 
to individual or class needs. 

Won't you come into my classroom for 
a few moments? I know you will be thrilled 
with the enthusiasm of the children, as’ I 
show you some examples of our flannel- 
graph work. 

Nouns presented in the various classifica- 
foods, toys, clothing, animals, play- 
provide 


tions 
ground, home, school, and so on 
rich educational experiences in a new ap- 
proach to the common school program. 
You see the flannel board is resting on 
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an easel at the front of the classroom. Let 
us put the pictures of the animals on the 
little table. 

I will start by asking: “Where is the 
barn, where the animals live?” Then “Get 
“Show me the black and white 
“Find a 


the horse.” 
cow.” “Where are the ducks?” 
sheep.” 

The calls of “I know, I know” 
pany ten little hands waving in the air. One 
by one the animals are added to the flannel 
board to make a lovely barnyard picture. 

Now Jennie is the teacher. She has 
learned to say the names of some of the 
animals. Once again the children call out, 
“T know,” as they vie for the fun of point- 
ing to the correct picture. 

Linda wants to be teacher, now. She will 
use the cards with the words printed on 
them. Dickie doesn’t know that this is a 
“Silent Reading” lesson, as he gleefully 
points out each animal. 

The children will write the news of the 
day on the blackboard, while I tell you 
briefly about some other uses. 

Toys seemed to take on greater impor- 


(See “Flannelgraph,” page 326) 
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A NEW ERA FOR JOHN TRACY CLINIC 


By Harriet MONTAGUE 


ATURDAY, May 3, 1952, just ten years 
S after the John Tracy Clinic was found- 
ed in Los Angeles, a large group of par- 
ents, teachers, friends and admirers gath- 
ered to dedicate the new building at 806 
West Adams Boulevard. In these ten years, 
the John Tracy Clinic had grown from a 
somewhat tentative idea in the mind of 
Mrs. Spencer Tracy to a large, active and 
rapidly expanding organization, with a rec- 
ord of service to thousands of young deaf 
children and their parents. 

The dedication ceremonies were simple, 
dignified and moving; as one Los Angeles 
reporter called it, “neighborly, but in a 
world-wide sort of way.” On the platform 
with Mrs. Tracy sat Mayor Fletcher Bow- 
ron of Los Angeles, Lieut. Governor Knight 
of California. Superior Judge Philbrick 
McCoy, the Rev. Canon W. Clinton Billwig, 
and Dr. Rufus B. von Klein Smid, Chan- 
cellor of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. Each paid tribute to Mrs. Tracy’s 
courage, determination and _ initiative, as 
well as to the great good already accom- 
plished by the organization she brought 
into being. When she _ herself 
speak, the audience gave her a standing 


arose to 


ovation. 


“This Clinic is as much a movement as 
a place,” began Mrs. Tracy. “The need of 
the movement has been proven by its steady 
growth. It has been accepted as a philoso- 
phy that education begins at birth: and 
that any program of education must take in 
the parents. So, in the main, we dedicate 
this building today to the mothers and 
fathers of these little deaf and hard of hear- 
ing children, and to the children them- 
selves.” 

Whenever she talks about the history of 
the John Tracy Clinic, Mrs. Tracy insists 
that, like Topsy, “it jes’ growed.” It be- 
gan one summer when she was asked to 
address a small group of mothers of deaf 
children at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. These mothers asked her to come 
and talk to them regularly. The group ex- 
panded, and at last fifty or more mothers 
met at the Tracy ranch in Encino to make 
plans for a permanent organization “to help 
little deaf children and their parents.” A 
small cottage on the University campus was 
secured, and a nursery school teacher was 
engaged to care for the children on the 
while Mrs. Tracy and_ the 
“Clinic,” 


playground 


(See page 328) 
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“THIS CLINIC IS AS MUCH A MOVEMENT AS A PLACE” 
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THE PARENTS TALK IT OVER 


rT HE following excerpts show the wide 
range of thoughts and opinions ex- 
pressed by various members of the Volta 
Bureau's correspondence club for parents 
and teachers, from which these items have 
been extracted. 
A Sacrificial Change 

Your letters were such a help to us! We 
need to be part of a group like this. So 
many things have happened to us. but first 
| would like to say we have depended on 
the Vo_tta Review for about six years to 
vive us the comfort it always does. 

Laura Jane has a nerve deafness. We 
first noticed her hearing loss at six months. 
She had the Tracy course when she was 
about three. A_ well-known otologist re- 
moved her tonsils and put a hearing aid on 
her when she was four, at which time she 
entered public school kindergarten and con- 
tinued in that school until she reached the 
fourth grade at the age of nine. Through 
all that time my husband and I gave her 
that “around the clock” work at home, and 
during the last two years there was extra 
work with a special teacher, in addition. 
Then it became apparent that we had come 
to a turning point. The school principal 
insisted that she be put into a school for 
the deaf. That is all the help we ever could 
get from him! There was no well trained 
teacher to help with extra work and the 
regular classes were overcrowded. You 
see, her language development had fallen 
behind although she could go along in 
other work. All of you know my feelings 
after believing we could keep her with hear- 
ing classes and hoping to obtain a teacher 
for the necessary extra work. 

We took her to a state school where she 
was placed in third grade. After the first 
three weeks I could plainly see what was 
happening. The classroom work was excel- 
lent oral work but after class the children 
and housemothers used signs. This was 
Laura Jane’s first experience with any sign 
language and of course it was fascinating 
to her. She had a pleasant voice I was 
proud of and I did not want her to lose it. 
So again we were forced to face facts and 
decide what to do. Too many changes are 
not good for our children but so many 
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things were involved that making another 
was the only thing to do, as we saw it. 


After investigation of a rather new 
school we made the change. We gave up 
our home, friends, husband’s position, 


grandmothers living close by. everything. 
Laura Jane started at the new school March 
first. and we all seem'to be happy. My hus- 
band has a new position. We are planning 
to give Laura Jane two months of summer 
work and think she will be able to go into 
the next grade with hearing children in 
September, for part time at least. Her edu- 
cation so far makes it hard to classify her 
as to grade. but so long as she is not under 
too great strain, as she was before, the 
future looks bright. And the teachers in 
the new school are wonderful. The school 
has rooms in a public school for hearing 
children, and all deaf children who are able 
are worked into the hearing classes. All 
of them eat in the cafeteria and play to- 
gether on the grounds. Hearing aids are 
used whenever possible and the children’s 
speech and voices are showing improve- 
ment right along. There are seven children 
in Laura Jane’s class and all are about the 
same age. Five wear hearing aids. The 
principal was so delighted with your let- 
ters that she read some of them at one of 
our PTA meetings. She is interested in 
seeing your next ones and I| can hardly 
wait until they make the round to me again. 


Mrs. H. C. 


Problem: How to Plan for a 
Three-Year-Old 

Last May we had an interview with the 
head of the Audiology Department of our 
university. We spent three or four hours 
with him, talking over every phase of our 
problem, and found him very helpful and 
understanding. During the time we were 
talking, he kept testing Linda’s hearing 
with various noisemakers: horns, whistles. 
rattles, bells, etc., and could get absolutely 
no response from her. She was very friend- 
ly with him and cooperated when she un- 
derstood what he wanted. He told us that 
he would not attempt to make an estimate 
of her hearing loss until she was older. but 
he was sure it was very severe. The great- 
est benefit we derived from our visit with 
him was a thorough discussion of school 
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possibilities. We told him we were con- 
sidering a private residential school for 
this fall. and he advised against it. He 
feels very strongly that the security of home 
life is very important to a child Linda’s age 
(three), and that with diligent effort on the 
part of the parents, as much can be accom- 
plished in the home as in school. 

In spite of the advice given us, we came 
very close to sending Linda to the school 
we were considering. We spoke at length 
with the directors and became familiar with 
their program. They have only twenty 
children—won't consider taking more than 
that—and are operating the school in their 
family home, which is a lovely old home 
with a big yard and lots of big rooms. 
They really succeed in creating a home at- 
mosphere for the children—invite neigh- 
borhood children in to play, give birthday 
parties, have the girls take ballet lessons 
with the hearing children, and the boys are 
in Scout Troops with hearing boys. The 
one thing we didn't like about their philos- 
ophy is their regulation about visiting. 
The children are permitted to go home only 
two weekends during the year, for a week 
at Christmas, and about two months dur- 
ing the summer. They do not encourage 
the parents to visit. They wanted a promise 
from us that, if we enrolled Linda there. 
that would be our permanent solution for 
her schooling, and that they would carry 
her through the eighth grade of school. 

After being in a quandary over the prob- 
lem all summer, we finally decided that we 
would keep Lin at home this winter, and 
continue with the tutoring and the Tracy 
Correspondence Course. Our present plans 
are to try to get a year’s leave of absence 
from my husband’s job here at the college 
so that he can study for a year some place 
where Linda can attend school too. After a 
year at school, we will know much better 
how severe her hearing loss is and how 
she is likely to progress in school, and per- 
haps a permanent solution will present it- 
self. The University audiologist said with- 
out hesitation that he thought we should 
leave our town to live somewhere where 
Linda could attend a day school for the 
deaf. But we have lived here for fifteen 
years, have just built a new home, and are 
very happy here, so pulling up stakes and 
moving is not easy. 

We have lots of company for Linda these 
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days. One morning a week | invite three of 
the neighborhood children in for the morn- 
ing. and devote most of my time to keep- 
ing them entertained and settling their lit- 
tle differences. 1 have been spending some 
afternoons helping in the Business Office at 
the college. where | worked when I was a 
student, and those afternoons Linda visits 
with the neighbors. She enjoys the outings 
a great deal and is very good about taking 
her nap where she is visiting. I think she 
and | benefit from the arrangement. 


Mrs. E. J. 


Just a Born Extrovert 


It seems to me that most people are em- 
harrassed in talking to deaf children. | 
think they are afraid the children won't 
understand them. and then what to do. 
Pat. though, even with his poor speech, 
never hesitates to talk to anyone. I think 
that is due to the conditioning he has had 
at school. During the holidays, we helped 
entertain forty students from International 
House at the University of California. who 
were vacationing at Lake Tahoe. On one 
occasion we organized a square dance. so 
we took Pat along. Having arrived at the 
Community Center during a snowstorm. it 
took me some time to take off my outer 
clothing. When I finished and checked on 
Pat, he had cornered a Japanese boy and 
one from Holland, and all three of them 
were earnestly discussing something! Pat's 
brother quickly went over to them, but 
came back with the report that they were 
getting along fine. They had found out 
that Pat was deaf, and were inquiring 
about where he went to school, how he was 
taught, and so on—this in very limited 
broken English! 


Mrs. W. D. P. 


TV—Competitor or Impetus 


Early last fall while we were in such an 
upset state getting ready to move and work- 
ing Saturdays and Sundays on our new 
place, things were upset too for the boys. 
We were quite surprised to hear from Jim’s 
teacher that he was doing very poorly in 
his schoolwork. I talked with her and saw 
some of the work he was doing and heard 
how long he took doing it, so we started 
working with him at home. Every evening 
at 5 the TV was shut off and for 40-45 min- 
page 332) 
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CREATIVE DRAMATICS 


FOR HARD OF HEARING CHILDREN 


By Joun P. GaFrrney, Jr., M.A. 


“ HAT were Jack and Jill doing be- 
fore they went up the hill, to get 
the pail of water?” Eight eager hands 
flashed in the air, and in turn, eight differ- 
ent answers were put forth. Which was 
right? They all were; each child had used 
his own imagination and had come up with 
what he “knew” was “right.” Thus, eight 
possible situations were suggested for in- 
clusion in the proposed original dramatiza- 
tion of the age-honored nursery rhyme. 

The production was to be presented by 
the boys and girls in the Auditory Train- 
ing class which is held each Saturday 
morning in the rooms of the Springfield. 
Mass.. Hearing League. The League be- 
lieves that it is the first organization to 
offer such training to children with hear- 
ing losses, and it feels that experience in 
dramatics is an invaluable part of any 
Auditory Training program. 

Creative Dramatics provides students— 
with or without hearing difficulties—an op- 
portunity to explore avenues of self-expres- 
sion which lead to a greater development 
of personality, initiative, and imagination. 
Each child is given an opportunity to make 
dramatic material out of his daily experi- 
ences and adventures. This method en- 
courages each child to express himself 
freely, without fear of having to say “what 
the teacher wants,” or of being unfavorably 
compared with other members of the class. 

Creative Dramatics as a teaching device 
lends itself enthusiastically to the demands 
of students of all ages. For the teacher, the 
techniques of teaching are many and va- 
ried, and they change in each situation as 
determined by the needs of the children 


and the experience of the leader. The chief 


objectives of the creative dramatics ap- 
proach, however, are to give each child an 
avenue for self expression, guide his crea- 
tive imagination, provide for a controlled 
emotional outlet, help him build fine atti- 
tudes and appreciations, and to give him an 
opportunity to grow in social cooperation. 
If the director keeps these objectives fore- 
most, he will eliminate the concept of pre- 
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paring the children 
for a theatrical per- 
formance before an 
audience, and he 
will concentrate on 
sensitizing the chil- 
dren to others, and 
to developing their 
imagination and ini- 
tiative. 

Workers in crea- 
tive dramatics with 
children will have to 
abandon all precon- 
ceived ideas of estab- 
lished dramatic tech- ; 
niques as they start tHE HOUSE MUST 


; >} - Be T-H-I-S HIGH TO 
out in the ir work. caus reer Wale OUT 
At no time should 


the children be made to feel that they are 
“giving a performance.” Creative dramatics 
should be extemporaneous and not re- 
stricted to the forms used in conventional 
theater practice. As the children 
older and more practiced in dramatic play. 
some thought may be given to developing 
elementary theater techniques, but they are 
not within the realm of pure creative dra- 
matics. 

Experience at the League has taught us 
to let the children select their own material 
by the democratic process of taking a vote. 
The director, however, has to be able to 
keep abreast of constant demands of “let’s 
do something different.” The children tire 
easily of material which they consider dull 
or that which is repeated too often. Aa 
imaginative leader can spark interest by 
providing original and unusual problems 
for dramatization. Simple pantomimes of- 
ten form the basis of our original work. 
and as the children grow in skill, we go 
on to detailed characterizations and im- 
provised dialogue. In many classes we 
have used well-known nursery rhymes as a 
basis for beginning class work. The pupils 
come up with many new and unusual ver- 
sions of the rhymes, some of which would 
cause Mother Goose to wonder if these 
really were her children. 





grow 
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THE BIG, BAD WOLF EAVESDROPS AS THE THREE LITTLE PIGS CONSPIRE 


The advanced students enjoy working out 
complete productions of well known stories. 
Once a story has been selected. the class 
listens to it through precision headsets to 
be sure of thorough understanding. The 
director must not only know the story at 
hand. but he must be able to tell it with 
an enthusiasm which will prompt his lis- 
teners to want to act the story out the in- 
stant the telling has been finished. Read- 
ing of the story may be permitted, but it is 
not nearly as effective as is the telling o! 
it—the story-teller does not have to memo- 
rize the story word for word, but merel; 
memorize the main idea and the pertinent 
facts. As there are many versions of chil- 
dren’s stories, the leader is not apt to be 
challenged in his telling; provided. of 
course, he tells his story authoritatively 
and interestingly. The leader must also be- 
ware of any tendency to impose his own 
character and plot conception upon the 
children. The children’s ideas are the im- 
portant ones, and the ones to be used in 
the dramatization. This does not mean. 
however. that the children will run the 
group activity and that the leader will 
stand by uselessly. Through advance gen- 
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eral planning, discreet suggestions, and 
“loaded” questions, the leader can guide 
his group into the proper channels, but he 
must not do so in a manner which will dis- 
courage his pupils from taking active par- 
ticipation in the planning of the dramatiza- 
tion. 

The question and_ evaluation 
which follows the initial telling or reading 
of the story is, perhaps, the most important 
part of the creative process. Here it is that 
imagination runs riot, and initiative is giv- 
en impetus. In planning The Three Little 
Pigs, Alice offered her impression of what 
the mother was like. Later, she and _ the 
class decided she was not the “mother- 
type.” and Alice became the wolf in the 
subsequent dramatization. Thus, the chil- 
dren learn the value of exchanging ideas. 
croup discussion, and critical evaluation. 

When actable ideas have been decided 
upon and the playing begins, the group 
leader must be able to recognize the differ- 
ence between self-expression and imitation. 
The leader must realize that self-expression 
allows the child to meet new situations, to 
adjust to changes, and stimulates develop- 


period 
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VICTORIOUS LOSER 


By Littian HUTCHINSON 


VERYBODY cheered, alihough Harry 
Taub went down in defeat in the 
1952 Detroit News Metropolitan Spelling 
Bee finals. For Harry had come within 
one word of winning the championship. 
Harry has tried for four years to win 
his district spelling bee. This year, he 
won that and went still further—runner 
up in the Metropolitan finals. The word 
that cost him the championship was “tank- 
ard.” Harry spelled “tanker.” Neither his 
teacher. Mrs. Lillian Hutchinson, nor the 
pronouncer was able to make him under- 
stand the word he was supposed to spell. 
Under ordinary conditions, the trip to 
Washington is awarded only to the win- 
ner. However, the Detroit News, in ad- 
miration and appreciation of his courage 
and perseverance, made it possible for 
Harry to make the coveted trip as a spec- 
tator. Numerous telephone calls were re- 
ceived, all urging that Harry be allowed 
to go to Washington. Letters expressed 


admiration for a boy who could so nearly 
overcome an almost insuperable handicap 
that he could compete with boys and girls 
who could hear and speak readily. 

To be almost a champion, Harry has 
overcome two handicaps—deafness and a 
bi-lingual background. Harry, now 17 
years old, began losing his hearing at the 
age of five as the result of an automobile 
accident. As his hearing loss progressed. 
his handicap was recognized and he en- 
tered the Detroit Day School for Deaf in 
1948. At the time of entry, Harry was un- 
able to speak in sentences. Although he 
wears a hearing aid, Harry has lost 90 per 
cent of his hearing and is able to perceive 
only a few sounds. He is in the eighth 
grade at the Detroit School. 

Harry has studied words literally every 
waking moment — even during vacations 
and at lunch time. His teachers are proud 
of Harry and grateful that his pluck and 
perseverance did not go unrewarded. 





HARRY TAUB (LEFT), HIS TEACHER, AND THE OTHER CONTESTANTS 
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OUR MISCELLANY 


Gifts for the Volta Bureau. Appreciation 
is expressed to Dr. and Mrs. Thomas J. Crowe; 
Miss Mary E. Numbers and the Children of 
Gawith Hall, Clarke School for the Deaf; and 
the Springfield Regional Group of the Clarke 
School Parents Conference for gifts in memory 
of John R. MaclInnes of Northampton; to Mrs. 
F. E. Moriney, in memory of Mrs. Herman Staak; 
and to Mrs. Philip Hammer in memory of Mrs. 
Stadler, this last gift being a contribution to the 
Clara Block Fund. 

Other gifts to the general fund are acknowl- 
edged with gratitude: Louis Balfour, Paul L 
Boley, Mrs. Arthur Chasin, Mrs. J. M. Doull, 
Mimi J. Fandrei, Mrs. William G. Hartman, Mr. 
and Mrs. A. T. Hingle, Jr., Mrs. Walter Kaiser, 
Samuel S. Kelly, Alfred Lombardi, Marianna 
Macomber, Paul B. Maves, Frances McLeod, 
Cornelia Mims, Mrs. G. Oestreicher. 

Parent-Teacher Association, Seattle Day School 
for the Deaf; Mrs. Joseph Petroseni, Frances I. 
Phillips, Mrs. H. F. Randolph, Marion D. Ross, 
Alice C. Schilling, Lucille D. Schoolfield, Emily 
B. Schultz, Dr. Morris M. Slotnick, Leila D. 
Thompson, Frederick B. Tuttle, Mr. and Mrs. T. 
Watson, and Helen Woodward. 


In Memory of Miss Beatrice Griffin, the 
Parent-Teacher Association of the Day School 
for the Deaf in Seattle, Washington, has made a 
much appreciated gift for the work of the Volta 
Bureau. The gift was accompanied by the fol- 
lowing tribute: “An excellent teacher has passed 
away. It is with a sense of profound sadness that 
we announce the death of Miss Beatrice Griffin 
at her home in Hot Springs, South Dakota, on 
May 9, 1952. 

“Miss Griffin received her training in Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, where she taught for two years. She 
taught in Omaha, Nebraska, also, and then in 
Vancouver, Washington. In 1926 she came to 
the Seattle Day School for the Deaf, where she 
remained as a member of the faculty for the 
rest of her life. 

“Miss Griffin was a person of diversified ac- 
complishments, a gifted artist, and an excellent 
teacher. 

“We feel that her passing is a blow not only 
to our school, but to the entire profession.” 


Miss June Miller, Associate Professor of 
Hearing and Speech and Educational! Director of 
the Hearing and Speech Department of the 
University of Kansas Medical Center, has been 
appointed to a national committee for the deter- 
mination of skills and training needed by teachers 
of the blind, crippled, deaf, hard of hearing and 
other exceptional children. 

This is part of a larger study begun early this 
year by the Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency, under the direction of Dr. Romaine P. 
Mackie, with a grant from the Association for the 
Aid of Crippled Children. The study will seek 
information necessary to solve the problem of 
training teachers of nearly five million children 
in America who need unusual adjustments in 
their school-programs. Only about one-sixth this 
number are now receiving special help. 
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Dr. Harris Taylor, for fifty years or more 
an outstanding figure in the education of the deaf 
in the United States and for ten years President 
of the Volta Speech Association, died on July 
14 at St. Barnabas Hospital in New York. The 
Vota Review hopes to publish, in an early is. 
sue, a tribute to his memory and influence. He 
was 87 years old. 


The Fourth Annual Parent Training In. 
stitute held June first to June seventh at Olathe, 
Kansas, was jointly sponsored by the Kansas 
School for the Deaf and the Hearing and Speech 
Department at the University of Kansas Medical 
Center. 

Fourteen mothers and their children were 
housed in the school dormitories for the week, 
The children ranged in age from 2 years 4 months 
to 5 years 6 months. 

The philosophy followed during the session 
was: “We are dealing with children first and with 
acoustically handicapped children second.” It 
was stressed that each parent should take ad- 
vantage of the most important years of a child's 
life (the first five) and give him every oppor- 
tunity to develop physically, socially, mentally, 
and emotionally to the maximum of his maturity, 

The program was divided into two sections: 
one for the child and one for the parent. Each 
child was studied by pediatricians, an otologist, 
an audiologist, a psychologist, and trained teach- 
ers of the deaf. Case histories were taken by a 
medical social worker. After all studies were 
made, the cases were staffed and recommenda- 
tions were made to the parents for specialized 
medical care or guidance, hearing aids, preschool, 
or further study. 

Classes for parents were so conducted that they 
might learn techniques to use with their children 
in developing a readiness program, auditory train- 
ing, speechreading, and the encouraging of bab- 
bling and spontaneous speech. While the parents 
were in class or lecture, the children were under 
the guidance of a nursery school teacher and two 
counselors . 


Golden Jubilee: Fifty years of service to 
the deaf and the hard of hearing on the part of 
the Grand Rapids Oral Day School for the Deaf 
were celebrated on Saturday, April 5, at a special 
meeting at the Park Congregational Church of 
Grand Rapids. Excellent support from the local 
press and school system contributed to the sue- 
cess of the occasion, which featured an address 
by Dr. Latham Breunig, graduate and Board 
Member of the Clarke School for the Deaf and 
chemist for the Eli Lilly Company of Indianapo- 
lis. Miss C. Rebecca Brown, Principal, and Miss 
Marcua Heath, former Principal of the Oral 
School, were honored for their contributions to 


the school’s success, 


An International Meeting on Audiology 
will be held in San Remo, Italy, from the 21st to 
the 28th of September. The program will in- 
clude discussions of noises and acoustic insula- 
tion, as well as acoustical reeducation and demon- 
strations of technical apparatus for testing hear- 
ing and deafness. 
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Rey “Comp lele Selechion 


Microtone Meets Every Hearing Need 


THERE is no one best hearing aid for everyone. 
That’s why with Microtone you have a selection 
of five quality electronic hearing aids priced from 
$75.00 up. From the tiny Sealed Power “‘ten’’ to the 
powerful, all-in-one 45 volt Powermatic, you will 
find features available only with Microtone. 

To select the right instrument, proper test- 
ing of your hearing is necessary. Microtone’s 
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PHYSICAL MEDICINE 
and REMABILITATION 
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MEDICAL AY? 


Portable Speech Audiometer gives you the com- 
plete story of your hearing loss. 

For complete hearing service and the opportun- 
ity to judge Microtone aids for yourself, visit your 
nearby Microtone office. If you prefer, complete in- 
formation will be mailed. Write: Microtone, Ford 
Parkway, St. Paul 1, Minn. Details of what 
Microtone offers will be sent by return mail 
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A Hearing Aid is a Mark of Intelligence; It Shows Consideration for Others. 
THE MICROTONE COMPANY, FORD PARKWAY ON THE MISSISSIPPI, ST. PAUL 1, MINN. 
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To National Carbon Company, a division of 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation, the In- 
ternational Hearing Aid Association has awarded 
a plaque in recognition of the company’s cur- 
rent institutional advertising campaign in the 
interests of the hearing aid industry. 

The series of advertisements upon which the 
award was made is directed toward hard of hear- 
ing people who do not use hearing aids. The ads 
are based on human interest situations. They de- 
pict younger people, and by placing hearing aids 
in the same class as glasses, the company hopes 
to counteract public aversion to hearing aids, and 
encourage people to seek competent advice on the 
solution of hearing problems. 


Dramatics 
(From page 322) 


ment. Imitation allows the child to become 
dependent upon others for ideas and sup- 
port. By a sincere interest in each child, 
the leader will encourage the child to do his 
best in his own way, and not to seek favor 
by imitating someone he has mistakenly 
been led to believe is “better than he is.” 
The philosophy of the League class is that, 
“To imitate is wrong; to create is right.” 

In the creative dramatics class, there is 
no award given for performances; but there 
is compensation for having an original 
idea. The best ideas are those which are 
incorporated into the final playing, and the 
best performances are those which cap- 
ture the imagination of the actor and au- 
dience alike. Never is the role or idea act- 
ed alike in succession, and thus comes the 
joy of real creation. 

“Of what value is such training to a 
child with a hearing loss?” you may ask. 
At the League we have found that its chief 
value lies in the fact that it serves to break 
down the wall of reserve and shyness with 
which the hard of hearing child generally 
surrounds himself. Instead of living in a 
world of his own, the child is encouraged 
to create a world which includes his family) 
and his friends. His ideas are solicited and 
accepted by his classmates, and the “play 
acting” provides him an opportunity to 
see his ideas come to life as they are acted 
out. To enjoy fully this new found means 
of expression, the child soon learns to speak 
up so that he can be heard and understood 
by all. Thus he puts into use the good 
speech habits which he has learned in the 
speech training section of the program. 

The child is also motivated to develop 
cooperation and coordination as he works 
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with the other members of the cast. There- 
fore, as the stories are told and acted out, 
the hard of hearing child grows in poise 
and self confidence, and gradually loses the 
feeling of being an outsider in group enter- 
prises. Creative Dramatics enables him to 
feel that he is not “different,” and that he 
does “belong.” 

We all know the truth of the quotation, 

all the world’s a stage—,” and now we 
are discovering that Creative Dramatics is 
one way by which the child with a hearing 
loss can be encouraged to take a leading 
role and relax while playing out his part. 


Flannelgraph 
(From page 317) 


tance when they were arranged under a 
huge green flannel Christmas tree. Colored 
paper tree balls and a jolly Santa made that 
picture just perfect. 

A lesson in color was a natural with 
those tree balls just waiting. Recognition 
of color had more child appeal, too, when 
presented as long-eared rabbits on the flan- 
nel board. 

A paper doll cut-out book provided the 
material for our favorite group. Bits of 
flannel pasted on the hair, chest, hands and 
feet of the boy and girl dolls kept the cloth- 
ing in place. The children just love to carry 
out these requests: Put the coat on the boy. 
Put the yellow dress on the girl. Put on the 
boy’s blue cap. Take off the girl’s bow and 
put on the red hat. Give the teddy bear to 
the boy or the ball to the girl. You see, the 
natural commands or repetition of color 
exercises need not be boring. 

Number work is fun, when one can move 
the hands of a clock instead of a pointer. 
Just paste a bit of flannel on the backs of 
the numerals, and arrange them clockwise 
on the flannel board. Place a circle of 
brown flannel in the center. Add two nar- 
row strips of cardboard with pointed ends. 
You will be all set for a lively exercise. 
whether it is speech, speech-reading or 
silent reading. 

Story-telling with flannelgraph figures 
delights every child. The Three Bears, 
Little Black Sambo and The Three Little 
Kittens are old favorites. 

Of course, flannelgraph has long been used 
for Bible stories, for the older children. For 
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HERE IT IS! 





the extremely tiny hearing aid 
thousands have been waiting for ... 


RADIOEAR Wodel 82 “ZEPHYR” 


The latest Radioear hearing engi- 
neering achievement . . . practical, 
extremely tiny, yet efficient, durable 
and really economical for every-day 
use. With ‘‘Zephyr,”’ even the quite 
severely deafened can hear—and 
hear well. Special built-in feature— 
Radioear’s famous patented Phone- 


master brings clear understanding 
over any phone, anywhere. 





Ask your nearest Radioear Coun- 
selor about this amazing Model 82 
“Zephyr’’. Write for FREE Folder 
on the “‘Zephyr”’ and other RADIO- 
EAR Hearing aids. 


RADIOEAR CORPORATION 


RADIOEAR BUILDING °* 


PITTSBURGH 16, PENNA. 


Trustworthy Hearing Aids Since 1924 
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CLARA BLOCK 
LENDING LIBRARY 


For members of the 
Volta Speech Association 


for the Deaf 


In addition to helpful books, importani 
back numbers of the VOLTA REVIEW 
or bound volumes of past years 
may also be borrowed. 


For full information write to 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N. W. 
Washington 7. D. C. 











Amsco 


HEARING 
AMPLIFIER 


(Desk Type) 
DESIGNED ESPECIALLY 
FOR CHILDREN 
SOLD THROUGH 


SELECTED HEARING 
AID DEALERS 


LIGHTWEIGHT, PORTABLE 
« BATTERY OPERATED 
MORE POWER OUTPUT 
LESS DISTORTION 

¢ TRUE DYNAMIC RECEIVER 











* FLAT RESPONSE 
* OVERALL DIMENSIONS, 3 x 434 x 434 
* A.M.A. ACCEPTANCE 

MANUFACTURED BY 


A. M. BROOKS CO. 


1222 W. WASHINGTON BLVD. 
LOS ANGELES 7, CAL. 
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our Sunday School work with a group of 
younger children, we have a lovely Story of 
Creation, as well as the Christmas and 
Easter stories, purchased from one of the 
religious stores. The Life of Christ is avail- 
able now, too. 

With the help of other visual aids, the 
opaque projector, strip films and movies, 
perhaps this last use of the flannel board 
could easily be the most important. For 
with its help, we can more easily develop 
the spiritual values and skills of living 
democratically, that make for real group 
development. Topics for development of 
attitudes, processes, and understanding are 
unlimited (helpfulness. kindness to others, 
truthfulness, prayer and thanksgiving. and 
the like). 

Our class contribution to the Thanks- 
giving program was simple, yet effective. 
A printed strip with the words “God gave 
us” was placed at the top of the flannel 
board, and at the bottom the words “Thank 
you, God.” Each child, in turn. placed a 
picture and word in the middle space. We 
thanked God for the rain, sun and snow, 
for food, flowers, home, mother and father, 
for school, for church, Jesus and the Bible. 
Attitudes cannot be bought or sold. yet in 
our little way a feeling of reverence and 
gratefulness was conveyed. That little light 
of knowledge, often so difficult to kindle in 
a little deaf child, suddenly seemed to shine 
very brightly. 

I hope that you will remember Room No. 
9 as a classroom full of fun for both the 
pupils and the teacher. And as you leave 
that you will share my enthusiasm for this 
visual aid as a remarkable effective tool in 
the development of the basic skills of the 
primary deaf child. 


Clinic 
(From page 318) 


mothers discussed their problems. Miss 
Mary New. of the Lexington School in New 
York, spent part of the summer of 1942 
helping the plan along, and the Clinic 
gradually took form. The first mention of 
it in the VoLTA REVIEW appeared in a news 
note in the issue for December, 1942, an- 
nouncing that “Mrs. Spencer Tracy has re- 
cently established, at the University of 
Southern California, in Los Angeles, the 
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The CLARKE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


ESTABLISHED IN 1867 





Thinking Very Hard 


Oral Educational Program 

An endowed school for deaf boys and girls, Clarke School has employed the Oral Method 
exclusively since its establishment in 1867. Residual hearing is trained continuously from 
admission to graduation. Pupils are admitted from four to five years of age and progress 
through the Lower, Middle and Upper schools. The course of instruction is planned to fit 
pupils for high school work. The 135 pupils enrolled this year are taught by a faculty of 
29 members. 

There are thirteen well equipped buildings on an eighteen acre campus located in the 
foothills of the Berkshires overlooking the Connecticut River Valley. Pupils are grouped 
according to age and educational progress in four carefully supervised homes. Teachers 
live and take their meals with the pupils. Classes are condueted in a well equipped cen- 
tral school building. Instruction is provided in Art, Home Economies, and Industrial Arts. 


Teacher Education Department 
Graduates holding a degree from a four year accredited college or university may 
apply for either the one year or two year teacher education course. The one year course 
of 30 semester hours work qualifies one as an oral teacher of the deaf. The two-year 
course leads to a Master’s Degree from Smith Coliege or the University of Massa- 
chusetts. Enrollment is limited to twelve students per year. 


Professional Materials 
Formation and Development of Elementary English Sounds 
by Caroline A. Yale $ .75 each 


Consonant, Vowel, and Drill Charts (9 charts) $ 6.00 set 
Consonant and Vowel Charts separately $ 2.00 set 
Life of Jesus for Children (20 story charts) 
by Marianna Macomber $ 5.00 set 
Story Charts for Class Work with Young Children 
Series I Four charts of 12 stories each $13.50 series 
Series II Four charts of 12 stories each $17.00 series 
Series III Myths $10.00 series 
Series I, II, IV. $38.50 set 


For further information address 
George T. Pratt, Principal 
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AA mobile unit using hearing aid receivers 
which will operate with either ear molds or 
Kenfre Head Bands. 


Equipment consists of cabinet, microphone, 
Kenfre headbands, high fidelity magnetic re- 
ceivers, cords and plugs, single or double con- 
trol box jacks, automatic record player for 
r.p.m. records and remote control. Receivers 
can be used with individually molded ear 
pieces. Installation with table, rack, chairs, 
or blackboard arrangement for any type of 
school room by experienced craftsmen. 


Kenfre bands and control box can be purchased 
separately. The head sets are very light and 
durable. Will not change position after adjusted. 


High quality group training unit merchants 
since 1935. 

Write Kenfre Headset Co., 903 Maxwell 
Ave., Grand Rapids 6, Michigan or 


AUDIPHONE (2ompany 


9 Ransom Ave., N.E., Grand Rapids 3, Mich. 
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John Tracy Clinic for Mothers of Deaf and 
Hard of Hearing Children. ... It is to be a 
place where mothers of preschool children 
with defective hearing may come for ad- 
vice, instruction and encouragement.— 

A psychologist was secured to lecture to 
the mothers, and Miss Hattie Harrell, now 
of the Maxon Oral School in Portland. 
Oregon. was engaged to teach the children. 
That was ten years ago. Each year the staff 
and the program have grown. The first 
small cottage became two cottages and 
then three; and as these were soon found 
inadequate to care for the large numbers of 
parents who applied for help, a movement 
was begun to raise money for a building. 
It took seven years to gather the funds, but 
now the $250,000 building is all paid for. 
and it was built entirely by voluntary sub- 
scription. It is large, spacious, and care- 
fully planned to serve both parents and 
children. There are commodious and well 
equipped playgrounds and _ playrooms: 
there are tutoring rooms in pairs, each pair 
having an_ observation between. 
where the mothers may sit to watch the 
teaching without disturbing tutors or chil- 
dren; there are offices, consultation rooms. 
two big kitchens, a staff dining room, a 
lounge for the mothers; there are two big 
lecture rooms which may be thrown to- 
gether to make an auditorium for meet- 
ings. Everywhere, there is light and air 
and color, and the furnishings are uniform- 
ly attractive. 

The moving was accomplished June 1. 
and, like all the Clinic activities, it was a 
cooperative undertaking. for the fathers of 
the Clinic children did all the work of 
moving office and playground equipmet. 
files and furnishings. 

The six weeks’ summer session began 
June 23. with seventeen mothers and_ ba- 
bies and seventeen graduate students. in all 
representing ten states and one foreign 
country. Mrs. Grete Hoffman, of Oslo. 
Norway, who took training at Clarke 
School. wound up her year in the United 
States by taking the summer course at the 
Tracy Clinic. She will return to Oslo to 
be in charge of a nursery school for deaf 
children started by a group of mothers who 
used the Tracy Correspondence 
Course. 

Two offices in the new Clinic building 
are devoted to the Correspondence Course. 


room 


have 
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No longer need the 
pre-school hard of hearing 


brid es child be denied auditory 
g training. TRAIN-EAR 
brings auditory training 


ths GAP ce into the home—softens 











the transition from 
home to classroom! 


BY THE 
BUILDERS OF 


90% or au 


AMERICA‘S 
PRECISION 
AUDIOMETERS 
BUILT TODAY— 
MAICO! 








Familiar surroundings, familiar voices 

. .. the bond of faith instilled 

by the understanding guidance of the 
child’s own mother—these you can give 
in the parent-child auditory training 
program made possible by TRAIN-Ear. 
Yes, TRAIN-EAR enables you to give 
auditory training to even the very young 
child—in the home! Prepares your 
pre-school youngster for the day when 

he will group-train with TRAIN-EAR 

in the classroom. Write today for 
illustrated brochure. 
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THE MAICO COMPANY, INC. 
ROOM 0-101, MAICO BUILDING 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 
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TEACHERS NEED THESE! 


Jane Walker's Book 


of 


ART LECTURES FOR 
LIPREADING PRACTICE 


and 


AUDITORY TRAINING 
FOR THE DEAF 


By MARY WOOD WHITEHURST and 
EDNA K. MONSEES 
Each $3 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 








P. O. Box 2044 





LIPREADING FOR CHILDREN, 
GRADE I. For small hard of hearing 
children up to 8 years of age. The plan 
consists of the building up of a careful- 
ly adapted vocabulary by means of ob- 
jects, pictures, actions, etc., and gradu- 
ally enlarging until very simple sen- 
tences and play exercises are within 
the child’s range $2.25 


LIPREADING FOR CHILDREN, 
GRADE II. For children from about 
8 to 10 years of age. Graded and pro- 
gressive, leading the child forward step 
by step along correct lines into practi- 
eal lipreading $2.75 

LIPREADING FOR JUNIORS, 
GEADE III, 1947 revised edition. This 
book represents the beginning of formal 
lipreading instruction. In addition to 
lessons and stories the book contains a 
large Practice Section of highest qual- 
ity material, for use in adult as well as 
junior classes. $3.75 

COMBINATION PRICE 

Books I, II, and II, mimeographed, 
$7.50 plus parcel post. 

Order from 
CORA ELSIE KINZIE 





Seattle 11, Wash. 
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now an important feature of the Clinic 
services. Since the Course was first dis- 
tributed in February. 1943, 1300 
families in all parts of the world have 
been enrolled, and more than 700 are cur- 
rently receiving it. It has been sent to 
thirty-four different countries and has been 
translated into eleven different languages. 


over 


Spencer Tracy, who has stood behind the 
work of the Clinic all through the years 
and has served on its board of directors, 
while at the same time remaining firmly in 
the background, made a brief speech at 
the dedication. He pointed out that, “This 
building had nothing to do with the movies. 
No movie actor had a hand in it. It was 
achieved by the board of directors and all 
the others who have worked for it, the 
mothers and fathers of the children. and 
particularly the one who was really re- 
sponsible. With that he gave Mrs. Tracy 
a hearty kiss and wound up the meeting 
with a climax of informality and good will. 


Molly 
(From page 316) 


writer. He has already helped himself so 
much that one wishes to give him somehow 
a few boosts up the ladder. We can hope 
that he passes his exams for the “gymnasy,” 
and achieves the recognition he deserves 

Most of my friends are on vacation. and 
I hope some of them will write mie what 
they did and what good times they had. 
Also, here’s hoping everyone is ready to 
start back to work with enthusiasm. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mo.tiy MATHER. 


Epiror’s Note: Readers will be glad to know 
that a member of the Volta Speech Association 
has sent Mr. Zic a year’s subscription. 


Parents 


(From page 320) 


utes either Cliff or I would work with him. 
It didn’t take him long to find out that 
Daddy and Mother were sterner taskmas- 
ters than his teacher. and he was missing 
out on his beloved shows. Both the boys 
love TV so much, and Jim seems to have 
an uncanny sense of time about the pro- 
grams he likes best. He can be outside 
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audivox 


successor to Western Electric Hearing Aid division 


ENJOYS A PROUD 





Peerless craftsmanship and the same team of dealers 
and consultants, which distinguished Western Electric 
Hearing Aid service, now carry forward that proud 
heritage under the trade name AUDIVOX. 







audivox 


70” 


audivox 


67” 





This truly fine hearing aid incorporates many Recently introduced. Has two matched micro- 


great features, such as the remarkable 9C phones and wide angle sound grille to give 


receiver, developed by Bell Telephone Labo- “whisper level” pick-up. Wide range amplifier 


ratories — and used exclusively by Audivox. assures true tonal balance, life-like reproduction. 


| * 
a udivox 
TRADE-MARK 
SUCCESSOR ™ Western Electric | HEARING AID DIVISION 


Audivox, Inc., 123 Worcester Street, Boston, Mass. 
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CENTRAL INSTITUTE 


FOR THE DEAF 


ORAL SCHOOL for deaf children 
Da and Res dant 7 r 


Vay 


to High School 


SPEECH CORRECTION — Classes 
for Children with Aphasia and 


| j C 
other defects of cneech 
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a ae Se ee bee 
Vioagern dgormitories and equipmer 


INSTRUCTION and CLINICS for 
hearing assessment, deafness pre- 
vention, auditory training, lipread- 
ing, speech defects, incl 
sia, cleft palate tom) 
Stuttering, articulatory defects 


voice disorders 


TEACHERS COLLEGE—affiliated 
with Washington University—leads 
to B.S. and M.A. degrees and Ph.D. 
research degree—outstanding op- 
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MODERN LABORATORIES FOR RESEARCH 
IN SPEECH AND HEARING 


S. Richard Silverman, Ph.D 
Director 


Helen S. Lane, Ph.D 


Principal 


For further information address the Principal 


818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY 
ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 











playing hard, and all of a sudden he will 
make a dash for the house and come in just 
in time to tune in on the very first words 
of the program announcements. We get 
some wonderful programs out here. We get 
the best of the New York and Chicago pro- 
grams plus the wonderful programs which 
emanate from the local studios. Jim has 
learned so many things via TV, things it 
would take years for him to understand if 
he had to depend on description alone. He 
gets such a boot out of some of the comedy 
films, especially the old  slap-stick type 
comedies, the ones that were made before 
the advent of sound films. They were all 
pantomime, and of course situations were 
exaggerated and dramatized thoroughly, so 
that they need no explanation. 


Mrs. J. F. 
Using His Head 

We are so very pleased with the way 
Darryl is doing at school. When school 
first started last fall he had a new teacher 
and had to find out if she really meant 
business. It took him several months to 
really settle down to hard work and at first 
| practically had to force him to do his 
homework every night. Now he tells me | 
must not help him, and sits down to do it 
each night right after dinner. His teacher 
said the other day one boy in the class had 
a periect paper and Darryl had several mis- 
takes. The other boy was gloating about 
his star and Darryl replied, “That’s all 
right. your mother helped vou. I did mine 
alone.” 

Darryl has realized for a long time that 
he cannot hear, and he wants to know 
when he meets someone new if that per- 
son can hear or if he has to “look, look, 
look.” Other than that, so far, he has not 
seemed to think too much about his not 
being able to hear and being different from 
others, but that may come later on. 

During a recent vacation we were visit- 
ing my sister who has a big dog. Darryl 
asked “What is the dog’s name?” I told 
him Freddy. Darryl called “Freddy, Fred- 
dy.” but the dog did not know Darryl, so 
he just sat where he was. Whereupon Dar- 
ryl said: “Mother, Freddy cannot hear.” 
I assured him that Freddy could hear, but 
Darryl remained unconvinced and_ said, 
“At home I call Cherry (his dog), and 
Cherry comes; I call Fluffy (his cat). and 
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The telephone amplifier, designed to 
provide louder telephone reception, 
enables people with impaired hearing 
to enjoy the convenience of telephone 
service. You can arrange for «. trial of 
this equipment at the near- 
est Business Office of your 
Bell Telephone Company. 











WHAT PEOPLE SAY 
THE NITCHIE SCHOOL BASIC COURSE 
IN LIPREADING 
by Kathryn Alling Ordman and Mary Pauline Ralli 


30 Complete Lessons $4.00 plus 25¢ postage. 
Order from, and make checks payable to: 


KATHRYN ALLING ORDMAN 
24 Monroe Place Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 


AUDITORY TRAINING FOR CHILDREN 


A Manual for Parents and Teachers 
By MARY WOOD WHITEHURST 
Graded Lessons for the Deaf and Hard of Hearing Child 
HEARING REHABILITATION CENTER 
330 East 63rd Street New York 21, N. Y. 
$4.00 plus 10c for mailing. 


LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
M. Evelyn Pratt 


Teachers’ Manuals, 85c. Postage not included 
BOOKS I, II, III, and IV 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 








Price per copy $1.75 


Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 


13 Myrtle Street, Brattleboro, Vermont 
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Fluffy comes. I call Freddy, Freddy, and 
Freddy does not come. Mother, Freddy 
cannot hear.” I really guess that is a logi- 
cal bit of reasoning from his point of 
view. Mrs. R. I. J. 
Reaping 
(From page 312) 
sense. I don’t know. I do know, though, 
that she won’t touch the piano without her 
hearing aid on. Even when in her pajamas 
and ready for bed, she runs for her aid be- 
cause, as she says, “I can’t hear my mis- 
takes without it!” This latest attempt of 
our daughter’s is perhaps the most thrill- 
ing and satisfying for us. The feeling of 
accomplishment we have as we watch 
Louise enjoying her piano has nothing to 
do with musical prowess. We feel that at 
last she is beginning to reap the benefits 
of seven long years of struggle. To be sure, 
there is much more struggle ahead, but we 
feel that the worst is behind her and that 
the future holds a promise of great happi- 
ness for our child. And moreover we are 
convinced that without early and constant 
use of the hearing aid, and intensive audi- 
tory training, Louise could never have 
achieved so much in the past nor so much 
hope to achieve more in the future. 


Film 
(From page 313) 
who is the grandfather of a Lexington 
School pupil, has made it possible for the 
Volta Bureau to have a copy of “That the 
Deaf May Speak.” and to use it in its own 
work of spreading information about what 
may be done for children whose hearing 
is lost or impaired. The first public show- 
ing of this copy was held on April 20, 
through the gracious courtesy of the Na- 
tional Geographic Society, in the audi- 
torium of that organization. A brief ex- 
planation of the Volta Bureau’s share in 
“the increase and diffusion of knowledge 
relating to the deaf” preceded the show- 
ing, and the interest was greatly stimu- 
lated by the presence and participation of 
a young man from California, Mr. Philip 
Ward of San Diego. Mr. and Mrs. Ward 
happened to be living in Washington two 
years ago when their little three-vear-old 
son, Bob. was suddenly deafened by men- 
ingitis. Hurrying to the public library for 
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SHERMAN K. SMITH 


SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND ORAL EDUCATION 


FOR THE DEAF, HARD OF HEARING AND REHABILITATION OF SPEECH 
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SCHOOL FOR SUPERIOR CHILDREN 


Janice Sue Duke came to us October Ist at 33 
months of age. As of March Ist she recognizes 
all elements of speech in diacritical marks except, 
of course, m—n—and ng, and the double con- 
sonants and diphthongs. She reads and pronounces 
well ten or more words. Janice is profoundly 





deaf. Her voice is good. 





ORAL EDUCATION: The school is entirely oral and aural. Speech is taught by the 
Sherman K. Smith Method of Physical Phonetics. Each child has his own private lesson in 
voice and speech every day in order to develop individual voice personality. Emphasis is upon 
normalizing voice quality. If we can have the child from preschool age, little "Deaf Quality" 
of voice is noticeable. In the older pupil, where voice and speech have already been estab- 
lished, voices usually can be improved. General speechreading techniques are employed. All 
avenues of oral and aural education are used. 


TRAINING FROM NURSERY SCHOOL THROUGH HIGH SCHOOL: 


Beginning the fall term of 1949 no child will be enrolled over eight years of age. Preference 
is given to children of three and four years of age. Children accepted by the school will be 
continued through High School. Special tutoring service is provided for those able to attend 
colleges and universities for hearing students. 


SPEECH CORRECTION — FOR HEARING CHILDREN AND ADULTS 


The SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND ORAL EDUCATION is affiliated with the University of Tampa. 


SHERMAN K. SMITH, Founder MARY BACH, Assistant 
238 East Davis Boulevard 


Tampa, Florida 


(Parents' address given on request.) 
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NEW FREE 


BOOK for the 
HARD of HEARING 


Do you now have trouble understanding 
folks whom you used to hear clearly? 
Does one ear hear better than the other? 
Is it hard to hear the difference between 
fifteen and fifty—then and ten—and life 
and knife or other sound-alike words? 

Do you miss out in general conversa- 
tion because you must SEE people talking 
to know what they are saying? Do you 
feel a growing suspicion that folks are 
ridiculing you behind your back? 

If you must say “yes” to any of the 
above, you may already have a serious 
hearing loss. That’s how deafness often 
comes—creeps up so gradually you may 
be quite deaf before you realize what is 
causing all your discomfort and incon- 
venience. Why take chances? 

Get the facts. Write today for authori- 
tative, new FREE BOOK about deafness 
and how to overcome it. It will be sent 
in a plain wrapper without any cost or obli- 
gation whatsoever. A postcard will do. 
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= 


MEDICINE 


Z ~ 
“Cat «=| QUALITY HEARING AIDS 
Individually Fitted—Personally Serviced 


BELTONE HEARING AID CO. 
1450 W. 19th St., Chicago 8, Ill. 


FREE BOOK COUPON 


Beltone Hearing Aid Co. : 
1450 W. 19th St., Chicago 8, Illinois | 
Without cost or obligation send me your | 
valuable FREE BOOK of facts ahout deaf- | 
ness and how to overcome it. 
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information while Bob was. still in the 
hospital, Mr. Ward found references which 
sent him promptly to the Volta Bureau— 
with the result that Bob understood, by 
lipreading, a sentence spoken by his moth- 
er on the first morning after he returned 
home. Mr. Ward’s account of the little 
boy’s progress and adjustment to his hear- 
ing loss impressed his listeners. and the 
Volta Bureau felt most fortunate in being 
able to have its meeting coincide with his 


trip east. 

“That the Deaf May Speak” will be made 
available. on request. to any responsible 
person who will pay for its transportation. 
return it promptly, report on its reception. 
and assume responsibility for its proper 


handling. 


Scrapbooks 
(From page 311) 


tered, never having cured myself of scrib- 
bling verse, and received an honorable men- 
tion and cash award. Thus encouraged, | 
summoned up nerve and postage enough 
to submit to editors other verses I had 
written through the years: and not too 
many rejection slips later, to my astonish- 
ment. I had sold verses to Good House- 
keeping and the Saturday Evening Post, as 
well as to smaller magazines. 

How I did it I still don’t know. for | 
knew almost nothing about correct pro- 
cedure in submitting verse. or about mar- 
kets. Since then I’ve discovered the use- 
fulness of writers’ magazines. and become 
acquainted with several practicing writers 
who are generous with market tips and en- 
couragement. Now, despite times of great 
discouragement and enough rejection slips 
to bury all the editors in the United States. 
and despite a recent attack of glaucoma. 
following the shock of my father’s sudden 
death, which threatened me with blindness 
and permanently impaired my sight. I have 
sold more than two hundred and_ fifty 
poems. The scrapbook into which I’ve 
pasted the two hundred poems already pub- 
lished isn’t the best-seller I intended to 
write when I was very young and optimis- 
tic. But even it would never have been 
written, I think, without the scrapbook 
Grandma Merchant made. and Mother's 
telling me, concerning it and other things, 

“Just use what you've got.” 
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